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FOUR IRISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 


Of the four painters dealt with in this finely-illustrated and got-up 
volume George Barret (1732—(>)—1784), one of the first members of the 
society of Painters in Water-Colours, was noted for his atmospheric effects ; 
J. A. O’Connor (1792—1841) belonged to the romantic school of landscape 
painting and excelied in moonlight scenes; W. F. Osborne (1859—1903) 
painted portraits, shipping groups, &c., as well as pure landscape; Nathaniel 
Hone (1831—1917) was of the family of the well-known eighteenth century 
artist of the same name, was a companion of the Barbizon masters, Millet 
and Corot, and drew his subjects from many lands, being a great traveller. 
He was especially fond of Egyptian scenes. Besides its twenty-six mosi 
attractive reproductions this book gives in appendices a bibliography and 
a number of important lists of the works, exhibits, &c., of the painters of 
which it treats.—Times Literary Supplement. 


It is long since a work so elaborately conceived and so thoroughly 
complete in every detail as this stately volume has left the hands of an Irish 
publisher. The plan of the book is as perfect as its scope would allow it 
to be, and in what must have been a very tedious task, the author has been 
ably seconded by his printers. In all its aspects it bears the impress of 
painstaking thoroughness; and it is to be hoped that those who can afford 
to show their appreciation of its artistic merits and of the rare interest of jts 
contents, will not be slow to do so. 

The four noted landscapists whose careers and work are here surveyed 
were all Dubliners by birth. Two of them—Osborne and Hone—survived till 
our own times and still hold a place in the memory of the people. Barret 
and O’Connor, on the other hand, belonged to dead generations, and are 
now wholly forgotten in their native city except amongst a faithful few who 
are art enthusiasts. 

Mr. Bodkin’s ardent enthusiasm for his subject is tempered throughout 
by a clear judgment. He airs his views and theories in a longish introduc- 
tion, and sticks to solid facts and incidental criticisms in the biographical 
chapters of the book. Many characteristic examples of each of the four 
painters’ work are reproduced beautifully on art paper in single colour 
a detailed description of the original colour scheme accompanying dnck 
picture. An idea of the amount of information crammed into the appendices 
may be gathered from the fact that about two-thirds of the entire work is 
taken up by this feature alone.—Irish Independent. 


Why this 
progress 
was not 
main- 
tained. 


Not due 
to the 
character 
of the 
conquest. 


298 ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY YEARS 


when the Normans came was hardly alive. We 
have noted Iveland’s gain by this new channel in 
trade and agriculture, in architecture and ecclesi- 
astical organization, but it was still more manifest 
in the whole scheme of civil government, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial. Norman rule in 
Ireland, in short, marks the introduction into a 
country which had never been through the school 
of Roman domination, of ideas of state-governance 
and organization which, as developed in the British 
Isles, have become the model for all the free 
governments of the world, and which in final 
analysis humanity owes to Imperial Rome. 

We have now touched on some of the more 
important results of early Norman rule in Ireland. 
They constitute a great and rapid advance on the 
lines of mediaeval progress. Viewed broadly and 
as a whole, the thirteenth century was a great 
period in the history of Ireland, great in its per- 
formance and even greater in its promise. A 
new and greater Ireland was being developed, an 
Ireland fitted to co-operate in all that was making 
England great and to share in her greatness. 

But why, it will be asked, was this progress 
not maintained and this promise not fulfilled? or 
rather, why was there a marked retrogression from 
some of the points attained? For a full answer 
to this question a study in detail of the next two 
centuries would be a necessary preliminary. But 
already we can see in operation some of the 
causes of failure. In the first place, however, it 
may be remarked that the cause is not to be found 
in any special iniquity in the conquest as such. 
Even up to our own times in Europe there has 
been no general agreement as to the ethics of 
conquest, and in the twelfth century the blessed 
words ‘ democracy’ and ‘ self-determination’ were 








IRELAND UNDER THE NORMANS 


Some Reviews of Volumes I and II 


The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ Mr. Orpen has a fascinating subject, and has done 
justice to it. . . . It is not easy to over-estimate the labour that must have been 
devoted to establishing these conclusions, or the scrupulous accuracy, the immense 
bibliographical knowledge, the assiduous collation and verification of texts and 
references evinced in every page of this extraordinarily valuable and scholarly work. 
. . - Mr. Orpen is the first scholar who has written a worthy history of the Norman 
Conquest of Ireland.. He has brought a wealth of learning and acute criticism to bear 
upon it, and we shall not be contented till he completes his work by carrying the 
history onwards to the decay of the Norman power in the fourteenth century. No one 
but he could have written such a history as this ; and none but he can complete it.’ 


The Athencum.—*‘ It is as delightful as it is rare to meet with a book mated to its 
inevitable author. . . . In Mr. Orpens hands the history of the Norman occupation 
becomes an ordered and intelligible whole, with so much of the foundations laid upon 
solid rock that we may trust the builder as a rule for the superstructure, even when 
it is admitted he has allowed his imagination some play. . . If we were asked to say 
briefly what was new in Mr. Orpen’s history, we should be obliged to reply that it is 
new from beginning to end. . . . The newness consists in the treatment of the general 
facts already known from Giraldus and others in the light of modern scholarly research. 
To Mr. Orpen many things are perfectly clear which perplexed editors of less learning 
in days when published documents were fewer.’ 


The English Historical Review. —‘ The smoke of political controversy is so apt to blind 
us to the real meaning of the critical events which took place in Ireland during the second 
half of the twelfth century, that a comprehensive history of the Anglo-Norman Conquest 
and settlement entirely free from passion and prejudice deserves the gratitude of the 
historical student. Mr. Orpen had already shown his fitness for the task by his edition 
of The Song of Dermot and his many articles on the settlement.’ James Tarr. 


The Scottish Historical Review.—‘ These two important volumes lay for the first time 
the foundations of Irish history on a sound scientific basis. . . . His enterprise has 
involved protracted and profound research; but there can be no doubt that the 
importance of the task justified the labour, while the manner of its accomplishment 
proves that it could not have fallen into better hands. Records, chronicles, and other 
original sources have been ransacked with exhaustive thoroughness, and Mr. Orpen 
also shows a mastery of recent discussions on most of the topics treated even 
incidentally. His results, which place the beginnings of Irish History in a new and 
clearer light, are given to the public with a lucidity, sense of perspective, literary 
ability, and human interest which do not always characterize works of original 
research.’ Wma. S. McKecunie. 


The Irish Times.—‘In the two volumes lying before us Mr. Orpen has given for 
the first time a truly learned and impartial account of Ireland under the Normans.’ 


The Spectator.—‘ The view that the Norman invasion was the destruction of Ireland 
has been of late years so vehemently and persistently advanced that it is refreshing to 
find a competent scholar, who has made a conscientious study of first-hand authorities, 
and who is not afraid to form his own estimate of their value, deliberately reversing the 
popular verdict. . . . We hope that Mr. Orpen will continue his tale of English and 
Norman rule in Ireland; meanwhile he has given us a fresh learned and scholarly 
survey of the beginnings.’ 


The Scotsman.—* Mr. Orpen’s present volumes will take rank as a work of first 
authority on the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, which, in its careful account both of 
the condition of the country before the settlement, and of the incidents, military and 
feudal, of the settlement itself, fills up to good purpose a deplorable lacuna in the 
general histories.’ 











